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The Sources of Religious Insight: The Bross Lectures, 

1911. By Josiah Royce. New York: Charles Seribner's Sons, 

1912. Pp. xvi, 297. 

This little volume is indeed Professor Royce 's Sonnenklarer 
Bericht of his entire system. Shorn of its religious dress, — 
which the object and the occasion of these lectures demanded, — 
the book contains a synthetic and popular (in the good sense) 
presentation of the sources of spiritual insight which a Volun- 
taristic Idealism affords. 

Professor Royce, in applying his idealism to the problem of 
religion, uses old names for some new ways of feeling. The 
well-known religious categories, which in their original usage 
had a vital significance, but which later theology rendered ab- 
stract and threadbare, are reinvested by Royce with a concrete 
meaning. Such a category is Salvation. The higher religions 
are based on the postulate that man needs to be saved. For 
Royce, salvation is a universal need, a matter not of any one 
time or faith. It is a problem of life and experience. It arises 
whenever life is denned in terms of some highest good and when- 
ever the danger of losing this highest good is realized. 

An insight into the need and the way of salvation, an insight 
that man stands in danger of missing the goal of life, and that 
there is some means of escape from this danger, Royce calls a 
religious insight. There are several sources of such insight, 
with a study and criticism of which the whole volume deals. 

A widely accepted source of insight is furnished, of course, 
by revelation. But whoever relies upon this source is involved 
in what Royce calls the "religious paradox," — the paradox of 
insisting that the individual, though unable to know the divine 
by his own light, is yet able to distinguish a divine revelation 
from any other report. "The paradox is that a being who is 
ignorant of his duty and of his destiny as to need guidance 
at every point, so weak as to need saving, should still hope, in 
his fallible experience, to get into touch with anything divine" 
(p. 25). 

One way of solving this paradox seems to lie in the appeal 
to a personal religious experience defined by James as "the ex- 
perience of individuals who regard themselves as 'alone with the 
divine' " (p. 27). It is an experience "which mysteriously 
wells up from the subliminal self, from the soundless depth of 
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our subconsciousness" (p. 47). But valuable and necessary 
though such individual experience is, it does not solve the re- 
ligious paradox. The paradox still remains: the individual in 
his isolation, "alone with the divine," finds salvation in which 
all other individuals shall share. Which of the many and the 
conflicting individual experiences reveals the divine? For an 
answer to this question one must appeal to social experience. 

Social experience as a source of religious insight teaches 
"salvation through the fostering of human brotherhood" (p. 
58). Such a doctrine insists upon the religious meaning of 
social service and upon the fact that men can only be saved 
together and not separately. But though the need of human 
companionship as a means to salvation is a universal need, yet 
mere companionship does not solve the religious paradox; for 
man and his fellow equally need salvation. Social experience, if 
it is to solve the paradox, must be viewed as a process "which 
is not only human but superhuman" (p. 74). "Human society 
as it now is ... is a chaos of needs, . . . the whole social order 
groans and travails together in pain . . . longing for salvation" 
(p. 75). How the social order as a whole may be saved, and 
through it the individual, reason must teach us. 

Reason as a higher source of religious insight is indeed not 
the reason of "barren intellectualism" opposed to "intuition"; 
but it is a "broader intuition, the sort of seeing that grasps 
many views in one, that surveys life as it were from above" 
(p. 86). The office of reason is to get articulate insight, — "in- 
sight into wholes rather than fragments" (p. 91). Now reason, 
— conceived as a constructively synthetic process, — shows that 
science and commonsense alike manifest what Royce calls the 
"religious paradox";— they both involve the admission of hu- 
man fallibility and ignorance and the confidence in a truth be- 
yond the revelation of our momentary experience. It is a 
universal paradox which pervades all types of opinion, — social, 
personal, and scientific. Commonsense, though incapable of be- 
ing personally experienced or verified by any human individual, 
is yet a standard to which individual judgments appeal. And 
all expressions, such as the verdict of science, consensus of 
opinion, human experience, are expressions which illustrate the 
universal paradox of appealing to standards which no man ever 
individually possesses and with which all individual opinions 
must agree. And upon such a reference to a super-individual 
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standard depend the very ideas of truth and error; for truth 
and error can only mean agreement or disagreement with the 
"wider insight" of mankind which never belongs to any one 
individual. 

This "wider insight" — of mankind, commonsense, science — 
must be universalized. To the synthetic insight of reason the 
universal paradox reveals the reality of a superhuman type of 
life which the religious need seeks. Royce's arguments for an 
Absolute are too well known to be summarized here. In this 
volume the arguments are not merely repeated, but sharply 
and lucidly restated. 

The source of religious insight furnished by reason is not 
merely theoretical, but it has a vital relation to the Will. That 
the will and the reason have one logic in common ; that the truth 
of an idea may be said to be constituted by its "workings," but 
that these workings must be conceived as "absolute workings," 
— all this is sufficiently familiar to the student of Royce's Volun- 
taristic Idealism or Absolute Pragmatism. Just as our ideas are 
true or false in so far as they agree or disagree with a "wider 
insight" of reality, just so our deeds have meaning only in so 
far as they are in conformity with the will of a larger life. And 
thus the will as well as the reason is a source of religious in- 
sight, for the meaning of any rational irrevocable deed implies 
an absolute view of reality. 

How the individual can 'get religion,' so to speak, how the 
conclusions of a Voluntaristic Idealism may be practically ap- 
plied in the life of every individual, Royce undertakes to show 
in the concluding chapters of the book. His philosophy of 
loyalty is here restated as the synthesis of all the sources of re- 
ligious insight. The spirit of loyalty demands all the elements, — 
individual experience, social cooperation, reasonable insight, vol- 
untary choice, — which the other sources have exemplified. Every 
individual who is loyal to his consciously chosen task is "loyal 
to loyalty" and has thus solved the religious paradox. "From 
the lonely and darkened depth of his personal finitude, from 
the chaos of his social promptings and of his worldly ambitions, 
amid all the storms of fortune, 'midst of hell's laughter and 
noises appalling,' he has heard the voice of the Spirit" (p. 210). 

Loyalty, as the crowning source of religious insight, idealizes 
evil, for "there could not be loyalty in a world where the loyal 
being himself met no adversities that personally belonged to and 
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entered his own inner life" (p. 253). Loyalty also defines a 
kingdom of God, as it were, called by Royce the Invisible Church. 
All the loyal, — whatever their cause, — constitute one genuine 
religious brotherhood. And thus the loyal co-workers in any 
field, — in art, science, society, — are, according to Royce, religious 
devotees and in communion with the Absolute Spirit; for they 
are loyal to super-individual causes whose meaning and ration- 
ality can only be understood in terms of one super-human Life. 
Those who are repelled by Idealism on account of its alleged 
thin abstractions and remoteness from life should read this 'sun- 
clear' and 'life-intoxicated' book. 

J. LOEWENBERG. 

Harvard University. 

The Psychology op the Religious Life. By George Malcolm 
Stratton. London: George Allen & Co., 1911. Pp. 367. 
(Published in the. Library of Philosophy. Edited by J. H. 
Muirhead.) 

Although Professor Stratton is a professional psychologist, 
he has found occasion to refer in the text of this book to only 
one of the psychologists who have made their names known in 
the field of religion, and that reference is insignificant. The 
mention of this fact is intended here as an acknowledgment of 
the originality of Professor Stratton in the treatment of his 
problem. 

His data come first from the great canonical collections, the 
epics, the reliable accounts of customs and observances, and 
only in the second place from introspective reports of indi- 
viduals. For, as the author believes, not the statements of in- 
dividuals in answer to questions or otherwise, but "the prayer, 
the hymn, the myth, the sacred prophecies . . . furnish to the 
psychologist the best means of examining the full nature of 
religion, in its diverse forms" (Preface). If one's purpose is 
to give a vivid and definite impression of the conflict of motives 
and practices in religious life, this method is undoubtedly the 
better one. But there are problems for the solution of which 
individual records are the more precious, and even the only 
sufficient source of information. 

Students of religion owe Professor Stratton a debt of grati- 
tude for having opened more systematically and widely than 



